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WHEN PRIESTLEY WAS A = 
TEACHER world by his 


} 


to remember 
ESTLEY began as many an able 
: . . ; cessor, Servet 
ded—by winning the Copley 
honor more @€asly sé 
to-day To Priest- 
* the invention 


suggestions irom others 


- continued 


r. A year later he fell upon 
‘finding, the discovery of oxy- 
lisecovery was an accident, as 
was the accident of having 
‘considerable foree’’ 
terest and the brains to 
» accident of being Joseph 
ng procured the large lens 
great alacrity to @x- 
it’’ many substances, 
mercury among them. Heat- 
he collected quantities ol a é 
properties he studied and hannel and 
After having put and, Gibbon 
. ws } 
the newly found “ i ee 
Ot sedition ma\ 


ota 


irst to isolate hydrogen 

and to show that its solution in 
well known hydrochlo l¢ acid 
d*‘marine acid.’’ Indeed, Priest- 
ong with Black, Scheele. Cavendish 


avoisier, Was a ploneer of modern 


This was only one side of the man. It 


Was this side that Edward Gibbon Cc yuld 


best appreciate. The great historian ex- 


unavailingly, to drop his theo- 
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Men and at heart 


moters 


nature 
the 


are by pro- 


and live in fervent hope of 
amending some one. Teachers more especl 
ally tend in this direction by profession as 
well as by human nature. Therein lies the 
imminent danger that they shall try to win 
allegiance to their 


rather than to the truth. 


themselves and views 


Sut in so far as 


they are true teachers they will respect 
both the truth and the personality of the 
student, and they will try to awaken, not 
to lull to sleep, the student’s critical facul- 
Otherwise they become mere promo- 
Did Priestley wholly 


Perhaps not, but | 


ties, 


ters, not teachers 
escape this danger? 
think it 


motives were right, that he meant to spread 


may be claimed for him that his 


truth only. Perhaps he was sometimes too 
anxious to spread it before he had made 
sure that he had found it. 

In the academy at Daventry, where he 
came under the teaching of Ashworth, a 
pupil of the noted Doddridge, were forged 
and tempered the weapons that Priestley 
was to use. Doddridge’s plan of referring 
students to both sides of every question was 
followed. Dr. Ashworth 
and he hoped to lead his pupils to the or- 


was orthodox: 
But an open method ean 
At any rate, 
the 


sub-tutor taking ‘‘the side of heresy,’’ led 


thodox position. 
not guarantee a closed result. 
the practice of free diseussion, with 
Priestley to heterodox conelusions. 
School days over, he was settled as the 
pastor of a small congregation, if thirty 
pounds a year ean be ealled a settlement. 
Even as a vouth he had taught Hebrew. 
Now to 
school; but no pupils came, for whispers of 
his unorthodox views had gone round. He 
There 


were ten hearers and the fees these paid 


poverty urged him announce a 


offered to give lectures on science. 


barely reimbursed him for the expense of 
the equipment to illustrate the 
course. It was upon the subject, ‘‘A New 
and Correct Globe of the Earth.’’ 

After three years and in a new situation 


needed 
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he again attempted a scho 
‘*My school,’ 


sisted of about thirty boys 


succeeded. 


ployed from seven in the 
the 


gave a holiday.... 


four in afternoon 

the re 
excepted. I had, therefore, b 
for reading or for improving 


way, except what necessar 


By means 0 


employment. ’’ 
turned his time into money 
ready cash, in his experience 
in turn laid out in air-pumps 
paratus and other instruments 
in teaching his pupils and ir 
entific demonstrations for th 
has been suggested that Benj 
made Priestley a scientist. | 
boy who shut up spiders in | 
how long they would live, th 
relished Maclaurin’s ‘‘ Algeb: 
schoolmaster who spent his se 
apparatus was on the way to bh 
entist by his own initiative 
When in 1761 he 
chair of languages and literatur 


was asked 


rington Academy, he accepted 

is not surprising, however, that 
‘*T should the 
teaching the mathematies and 1 


have preferred 
losophy, for which I had at 
He 


eight and he had passed his appr 


great predilection. ”’ was 


Like other schools of its ¢ 
tution to which he had been ¢ 
lacked the solid support of ar 
and the less tangible associat 

It had ne 
chimes, 1 


deeds and names. 


no ivied towers, no 
beauty; and it could display n« 
able 


shelter its homeliness. 


chastened 

Yet thi 
were making rather than reflecti 
And for a time, the time wher 
was on its staff, Warrington A: 
the capital of liberal thought 

Presbyterians, a center of pr 


tradition nor 


Pr 
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ree 1n the education ol young 

ter became eminent in religious, 
isiness life. 

of the eighteenth cen- 

English universities were 

‘or this we do not need to 

ho is an effective though 

witness to the fact. All 

ll the same story. In 

the Renaissance had 

a good foothold and the 

osophy had now disappeared. 

ssors no longer leetured and 

vone out of fashion. Oxford and 

had become costly clubs in 

students and teachers had for- 

proper business. 

such a time that Priestley 

not untruly, boasted’’ to the 


of the universities against us, 
of learning to yourselves, 

us in ignorance and so less 
disturbance But though 
injustly excluded from the 
driven to the expedient of 
expense for scientifie educa- 
. we have had this advantage, 
being formed in a more en 
liberal and therefore better 
* the purpose of a truly liberal 
vour universities resemble 
secured by dams and 

rivers which, taking their 


a whole country. 


I] 
the teacher and Priestley the 
nvestigator were one and the 
his teaching he was constantly 
uring, open-minded student. His 
s were encouraged to present prob- 
difficulties, and he invited their 
narks and objections, not only 
ss-diseussions but also in the midst 
rmal lectures. His sense of con- 
| self-possession was as great as the 
his relations with his students. 
s private school he had taught sci- 


+ 


ence and had begun the collection 
apparatus which the students were 

use tor demonstration if not 

ment. To his regret he taught no 

science at Warrington; but when he 
experimental work for himself, as he soon 
did, he found it impossible to remain away 
trom the laboratory And he urged that 
pupils should in early life be introduced 
to the handling of materials and the 


st udy of processes. 


necessary 
which they 
truly 
original 

For the proper evaluation of a passage 
such as this that has just been copied out? 
one needs to remember that experimental 
science was not in the scheme of general 
education in the eighteenth century. There 
were then no school or unive rsity labora 
tories. Professor Thompson, of Edinburgh, 
opened a chemistry laboratory for teaching 
early in the following century, and Liebig 
began laboratory instruction at Giessen in 
1825. One year before, Stephen Van Rens 
selaer founded his Polytechnic Institute at 
Troy, New York, for those who might wish 
to apply science to the common, practical 
purposes of life. ‘‘My principal object,’’ 
wrote the founder, ‘‘is to qualify teachers 
for instructing the sons and daughters of 
farmers and mechanics, by lectures and 
otherwise, in the application of experi 
mental chemistry, philosophy phvsies 

and natural history to agriculture, dom: 

tic economy, the arts and manufactures 
At Rensselaer, under the direction of Amo 
Eaton, who had a genius for teaching, field 


work and laboratory instruction were em 


ployed. But this was in 1824 and after 


2 Thorpe’s ‘‘ Joseph Priestley,’’ p. 204 
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When Priestley went to Warrington, the 
‘*Emile’’ had not been published. 
Priestley felt that, considering the prac- 
tice of his day, his methods required de- 
fense. Mere statement was not enough, 
but his defense is chiefly personal. He finds 
the interruption of the lecture by inquiries 
stimulating. The tutor who cultivates a 
proper balance of ‘‘dignity and freedom’’ 
will not suffer from student impertinence 
There will be no great harm done if he ean 
not answer every question. ‘‘A tutor must 


be conscious of his having made very 


ridiculous pretensions ... if it give him 


any pain to tell his class that he will re- 
consider a subject - or even to acknowledge 
himself mistaken.’’ Of course, ‘‘every 
tutor ought to have considered the sub- 
jects on which he gives lectures with atten- 
tion, but no man can be expected to be 
infallible.”’ 

The actual schoolroom work of Priestley 
was limited to two or three years at Nant- 
wich and six at Warrington. But he gave 
private lessons as a mere boy, he taught for 
a short time in the independent college at 
Hackney and in his last vears at Northum- 
berland he was attempting to found a eol- 
lege for northern Pennsylvania. In other 
ways also, as already suggested, he was 
throughout life an irrepressible teacher. 
By word and pen, from pulpit and _ plat- 
form he was constantly spreading his dis- 
ecoveries and his ideas. His persistent ex- 
perimentation may have turned his teach- 
ing into the inductive direction. Or should 
it be said that his naturally inquisitive and 
scientific temper found application both in 
his contact with nature and in his associa- 
tion with persons? 


II 
Being a dissenting clergyman and a tutor 
in a dissenting academy, Priestley was 
moved to write an answer to John Brown’s 
“Thoughts on Civil Liberty’’ (1765) 
srown was a pamphleteering churchman 


and had argued that Ene 
guarantee for herself the desj 
and political status by establis 
controlled system of natior 
Within the same year, Priest}; 
‘*Remarks on a Proposed (| 
tion.’’ The material of this 
included in his ‘* Essay on 
(1768). Even before the iss ] 
marks’’ he had published a: 
Course of Liberal Edueatior 
Active Life’’; and later, wl! 
Calne with Lord Shelbur 
‘*Misecellaneous Observations 
Education, more especially, 
the Conduct of the Mind’”’ 

Priestley is not found 
libraries and not always in t] 
The private individuals who | 
their shelves are perhaps not « 
The historians of education 
mention him at all, and whe: 
speak of him in the most casu 
do not say that he is the m 
English writer on education bet 
in the seventeenth century an 
the nineteenth. Judged by th 
the pertinent timeliness of on 
and by his fearlessness in thx 
of another, one may claim 
him. 

The ideas are two. Edueat 
controlled privately, by indivi 
the state. And sehools shou 
will be, in the widest sense, d 
for business and eivil lift 
prineiple is urged in the ‘*‘ Re: 
Michael E. Sadler has ealled ¢) 
locus classicus in English liter 
eighteenth century for Nor 
arguments against national org 
education by the State acting 
with the Established Chure! 
senters, following along th 
marked out, have had great i 
English education. The latt: 
however, has had a much wid 
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education 1s 


life that is 


is the 


it Herbert 
furnished he 
Knowle 
Such views seem 
ilso was In his 
1 the 


key 


foun 


‘the greatest happi 


test number.’’ By quota- 
summary we will briefly con- 
two 


S exposition ot these 


ts prese nt im 


civil magis 
le of it, would be like 


and forbidding its 


branch of 
surrendered 
and 
» that the right 


pre served to in 


business of 
the 


from the 
the state in hands 
ve imagined from the 
n System gave to all 
time of its first publication; 
with 


at Oxford respect to 


1ich hath done so much 
I ) of all the 
We are told by the authors of 

ttanica, in the life of Dr. Locke 


the 


nation in the eves 


meeting of heads of houses 
t was proposed to censure and 
iding of this Essay; and that, 

it was concluded that, with 


, each head of a house shall 


ates, 


revent its being read in his own col 


Government,’’ London, 1771, 


pp- 


these s ipport 
concerning pe 
} 


iwiand 


and 1 
theorv of the 


and meliorism 
human we 
vovernment 
flue 

to vote upon 
the 


nineteenth nturs 


interchange of argun 
of interests between 
lishment tha 


up of public edueation in Engla 


determined the system eventua 
1870, the which 


svstem 


from 
rangements have grow} 


These ideas did not appeal to Priestley s 
own day nor have they evoked the enthusi- 
generations However 


asm ot SUCCE eding 


cogent his arguments for individualism and 
freedom in education, and it would be hard 
to show that they were not cogent, they 
were to a degree untimely They were 
uttered just before the tide began to set in 
an opposite direction and he could prevail 
upon no more than an important minority 
of to them 


men and men of wealth indeed acted 


Englishmen to listen States 
upon 
these principles of Priestley’s in regard to 
their own children; but they legislated and 
paid taxes upon the opposite principles in 
regard to the children of their eonstituents 
and their employees. They sent their own 
boys to Eton and Harrow to learn cricket 
and manners and manliness, but they pro 
vided monitorial and board schools and the 
system of payment by results for the chil 
dren of the poor, and even this not till long 
after. 

The other principle fared far otherwise 


In an industrial and growingly democratic 


4] 


L103, 














society Priestley’s interpretation of educa- 
tion for life found a welcome, although it 
did not become prevailingly and_persist- 
ently influential among educators until it 
was reinterpreted by Spencer. Education 
in Priestley’s day was in great need of be- 
ing made ‘‘wider and larger.’’ Schools 
seemed designed to prepare men for the 
learned professions only and not for active 
life. And they were staffed by the clergy, 
who themselves had learned only the nar- 
row round of studies which they, in their 
turn, taught. It was not to be expected 
that they would have the vision to provide 
a broad course for civil servants and busi- 
ness men. And these did not yet recognize 
their need for information and modern 
training. 

The materials of this practical education, 
to continue to summarize Priestley, were 
themselves quite new in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Commerce had been little understood 
in an earlier day and few persons had im- 
agined what were the true sources of 
wealth, power and happiness in a nation. 
The study of economies was even then shap- 
ing itself in the mind of Adam Smith. At 
the very moment when Priestley was writ- 
ing England was coming into possession of 
her great empire of India. Yet it was not 
to be denied that, as he said, ‘‘Men of the 
greatest rank, fortune and influence, and 
who took the lead in all the affairs of state, 
had no idea of the great objects of wise and 
extensive policy; and, therefore, could 
never apprehend that any fund of knowl- 
edge was requisite for the most eminent 
stations.’’ 

But such a fund of knowledge was be- 
coming requisite. Commerce, industry, do- 
mestic administration and _ international 
relations all were becoming so complex 
‘‘that only a superior education in history, 
polities and international affairs together 
with untiring industry’’ would enable 
Great Britain to maintain her favorable 
position among the nations. Yet schools 
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were providing no cours 
those who were to enter act 

new knowledge, scientific, p 
nomic, which public servant 

not taught in the schools s 
practical affairs was the ger 
study that the discipline ot 
schools had become a toy 
Boys were being sent there 
what the school was trving 
simply from custom or to 
which would later prove us 
these boys became capable el 
great leaders in business on: 
sured that little of all the knowle 
sary to their success had bee 
school or the university. 


Schools, so Priestley declared 


fashion their courses of study. TI! 





pils who are to have charge of estat: 


hold publie office or to lead in pul 
should, without neglecting eithe 
French, study natural science, | 
human nature. All the arts of 


from which is derived everything t] 


to the security and happiness « 
depend upon a knowledge of the 
nature. The only possible way 
ing the conveniences of hu 
guarding against its ineonvenie1 
enlarging our powers is b) 
quaintance with the powers of 1 


application and_ control \g) 


architecture, navigation, dei 


saving inventions, the preventi: 


of disease, these and many others 


upon science. The great supe! 
modern over ancient times is 
creater knowledge of nature. T! 
natural science offers an endless 
investigation which is freely 0} 
and to which students should b 
introduced. 

Political knowledge is con 
Priestley as a division of science 
knowledge is obtained from tw 
the study of history and the stu 


OPTS 


P 
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is to be the study of 

later, borrowing 

neal 

include the history of com- 
ures, colonial policy, gov- 
also an account ot 

art, tamily life, 

Priestley ’s complete defi- 

s implicit in his syllabi 
‘Lectures on His- 


London, 1793, 


of human nature 

element in a liberal eduea- 
wledge of human nature is 
eround of all political knowl- 
rms on which men must live 
the greatest benefits and 

ist Inconvenience.’’ Priestley 


too much of this—it was, 


psychology that he had in mind 


wh. but the observations of 


ke and especially of Hartley 

n very valuable 

reader will take down from its 
Spencer’s ‘* Education’’ 
with the preceding out- 
of its famous first chap- 
Knowledge is of Most 
begin to suspect that its 

iolden to Joseph Priestley 

ideas. This suspicion will 


ertainty if he will procure 


s writings and will institute a de- 
parison. Whether Priestley’s 
ientifie and political education 


N( 


rectly influential in England is, 
‘d to determine, but that they 


nay 


wide currency in the version of 


Spencer is clear. In the United 


’ 


nh 


I 


re 
re 


chools of business administra- 
he lead of the Wharton 
University of Pennsylvania 
ody the views of the ‘‘honest 
sirmingham—heretie in educa- 
ligion. How it would have 


m to know that the great uni- 


versity founded by 
Franklin, would after 
give concrete application t 

After Warrington and after | 
tinguished scientific 
political intolerance 
which was reinforced not a litt] 


ly trv. he was driven to seel 


asylum at Northumberland on the Susque 


hanna. There for ten vear he lived in 
peace and there his grave overlooks the 
peaceful river. 


H. G. Goop 
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JEAN-JACQUES Rovusseav, you remember, 
stole a ribbon. He writes about it in the 
‘Confessions. ’”’ Hie was a servant 
house in Turin, and when the loss of 
article was discovered the domestics were 
inspected and Jean-Jacques was accused 
‘*No!’’ said he, ‘‘I didn’t take it; she took 
it (and gave it to me).’’ And he pointed 
out Marion. He was believed, and Marion 
was sent into the streets—and subsequently 
he fears she went to the dogs. I led, says 
Jean-Jacques; it has weighed on my con 
science many years. Why did I lie? As 
a matter of fact at the bottom of that le 
was virtue. ‘‘When I accused that unfor 
tunate girl—it is a strange thing but it is 
true that my friendship for her was the 
cause of it.’ When I myself was charged 
with the theft, my instinct for self 
preservation made me say it was somebody 
else, and I thought at once of her because 
she was uppermost in my mind, and she 
was uppermost in my mind at that moment 
beeause I had been thinking of giving the 
ribbon to her. In other words, he argues 


his general principle was virtuous, his 


address before a meetir 
ls eal Association and the E: 
setts Modern Ls if Associat 


1925. 


Class 
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prime intention to be kind; if he slipped 
from grace it was in a detail. 


This is the man who urged women to 


mother their own babies, writing on the 
subject in general terms with passionat« 
sincerity (always his own first convert, as 
Lowell remarks. the first to be swe pt away 
by his own eloquence), and yet who took his 
own children trom the arms of the woman 
who finally became his wife and lost them 
in an orphan asylum. This is the man who 
proclaims in a moment of self-explanation : 


‘Without being virtuous, I hate vice.’’ and 
friend : ‘*‘My general moral- 


- 
- 
> 
4 


itv, if not my specific morality, is not in- 
ferior to yours, and not less agreeable to 
Cod.” 

It has been seriously maintained that this 
man, whose mental processes are repre- 
sented by such evidence, has had more in- 
fluence on the western world than any per- 
son since Jesus. I do not know. He is 
responsible for much, including, if you will, 
the French Revolution, Romanticism, Bol- 
shevism and the elective system. Far be it 
from me to overemphasize his tremendous 
importance. I would eseape the fixed idea 
that becomes a false idea, and not imitate 
that gentleman who specializes in Rous- 
seauism and hates and fears it and of 
whom it is reported that every night he 
looks under his bed to make sure that Jean- 
Jacques is not there. Neither would I 
maintain that Jean-Jacques is the arch 
fiend. You recall that Napoleon, standing 
at the grave of Rousseau, said: ‘‘It might 
have been better for humanity if that man 
and I had never existed.’’ Well, he did 
exist, and he did exert tremendous pressure 
on humanity, and among other things upon 
the processes of education, and that brings 
me to my immediate subject. You may 
have been wondering if I had any. I have. 
A certain problem in education as it con- 
cerns you and me who are dealing with 
Latin and Greek and French and German, 
a problem which I wish to consider in the 


terms already suggested 
retail, bearing in mind 
represented by the quotat 
Jacques and remembering 
near the head of one of 
like the thorough gene) 
‘What I am in seare 


reason. [ am not cone 


cause he is historically a 
You and I are frequ 
approve of the taking 
work for the teaching ot 
sciences in the lower schoo 
been proposed for the kinder 
yield on language requirer 
men in the interest of an 


ject ; or to organize our 





courses in Greek civilization. Gi rl 


ature in translation, Dante 
what not. The argument is 
have not time for all the det 
language involves, and they 
lated into general ideas. W 
ing in diatribe (and if I obj 
the wholesale I must not mys 
sively wholesale), without bi 
must we not submit this tender 
scrutiny? Not because wi 
erty rights; I am a sufficient]; 


ciple of Jean-Jacques to have sm 


with vested interests. But be 
is danger that we lead ourselv: 


by our own eloquence if eloquence 


to a point where we join those 


to their more pedestrian colleagu 


general scholarship, if not 


e 


scholarship, is not inferior to yo 


less agreeable to God.’’ 


I knew an instructor in Gree! 


rr 


fell from grace. An engaging 


unquestionable earnestness and 
scholar, he took his freshmen, | 
subject, and instead of dealit 
digms, put clay into their 


them down before a head of A] 
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xamination 
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modelling as without 


Greek verb) to get a 


He lhe hic. 


to American eivil 


1Za- 


e great vices OL our 
veneral 


Not to } 


Ol 


ve. Ont 
all time, but do you 
veneralizing 


to 


been 

nois? They wanted 
eress! And they were dis- 
nformed that at 
He 


is surely a 


twenty- 
} 


has since peen 


form of 
that 


s is directly responsible for the 


do not know 


publishe d in 


hy of Red Grange and 
day some snappy saying of 
ootball I admit his 


ail or about life where 


W } ere 


his ren ralizations 
ng Mary Pickford what she 
Treaty of 


isand dollars for endorsing 


Versailles. Grange 


rarettes, although he does not 
the public knows more 

But 
the thou- 


nvested, because he knows that 


not smoke the 


nanager knows that 


not eritically minded, has not 
the 
in all fields Grange is 


ippraisal, will jump at 
hat 


Or he may be persuaded that 
- 


, + 


not engage even in the rudi- 
nking and will simply, for a 
, at every point see Red.) 

to connect this with the gen- 
A 
his year read in ‘‘le Cid’’ the 
old to 
one 


our students. freshman 


his son: 
there 
And he wrote for me 


‘*The 


man 


only honor; are 


irts 


in comment: 


French even to-dav do 
love to 


( ly 


(nie 


women and mak 
they consider them as mer 
Keepers and mothers. 


4 


Lie absurdit: ol ven 


sucn a 
to do so 

lization, and in 

a person 


about a 


who can 
foreign 


wars are made ot 


more specifica 


much 


tion at 


=~ ra je VO 


attitude toward women 


French 
cated: the prot ssor 
rash generalizing 

take eare 

a smaller problem, mn tie 
in question of 
hic, 


between 


enough 


ceived adequate training in 


hoc or its equivalent he w 
quired such a critical sens 
his silly generalization an 


May I 


eritie of to day 


quote a disti 


responsible for the return 


requirement, for every 
bachelor’s degree, of four 


and two years of Greek: 


to be 

to the entirely 
which nature, 
present to the 
aspects of wl 
are constantly s! 
surest 
The 


increased 


way of 


powers ¢ f ¢ 


within 


There is another important p! 


subject in that expression origin 


distinet 


; 
sence’ 


C 


lon 


] 
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ing. I have been suggesting that histori- 
cally the modern stress upon what I eall 
general scholarship is closely related to 
Rousseauism (Jean-Jaeques serves as a 
convenient symbol), and I now add that if 
we try to get at the unde rlying psychology 
(why this eagerness to rush into general 
ideas?) we come to an originality-complex 
which again brings us, historically, to the 
Rousseau symbol. After creating me, 
Jean-Jacques says, nature broke the mold. 
‘*‘T am not made like anybody I have ever 
seen; I dare believe that I am unlike any 
other human being. If I am not better 
than the others at least I am different.’’ 
Mark the prevalence to-day of the Rous- 
seauistie advertising gag, Something Dif- 
ferent. Compare the recent advertisement 
in the western newspaper (a combination 
of the Rousseauistic sentimentality and the 
Rousseauistie craving for novelty) : ‘‘ Bury 
your loved ones in the cemetery unusual !”’ 

I would refer in this connection to a 
modern who has had immense success in 
selling himself, and who is also an artist of 
the first magnitude, Anatole France. | 
have in mind his manner of preparing copy, 
as reported by his secretary Brousson (also 
named Jean-Jacques; I say it without 
claiming a direct connection, although the 
name may be an omen). My references are 
to an article in the American Mercury, 
edited by that excellent salesman, Mr. 
Mencken. Anatole France copies a sen- 
tence word for word out of a dictionary of 
biography: ‘‘ Dame Théroulde was rich and 
of good repute!’’ The proof comes back 
from the printer. He reads the sentence 
borrowed from an _ undistinguished _his- 
torian. He makes fun of it. ‘‘This is flat. 
But wait and see: we will change the good 
lady to suit the taste of our day.’’ (Let 
us make it different, let us be original about 
it.) And he writes: ‘‘As Dame Théroulde 
was rich she was said to be of good repute.’’ 
He is enchanted. The secretary points out 
to him that he is calumniating the good 
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lady. ‘‘Are you sure it was 
which gave Dame Thérould 


tation in her day pis 


life on it.”’ (Here is you 
‘In all ages . .. money 
virtue.’ (Generalization.) ‘By: 


to me that you are very anx 
Dame T! éroulde. She has t 
long since, while my sentenc: 
alive.’’ (That is, I have said xo 
smart and original. ) 

We are delighted (he is cleve) 
Sagacious) and we are as littl 
he is about Dame Théroulde. vet 
sentence is alive’’ there is a sympt 
less brilliant man would do less \ 
the originality-complex A 
American example is the urge to 
snappy. Even of Anatole Fray 
be said that in the final analysis 


qualify as a major prophet, a 
here lies the germ of his failure. ©; 
in him so many eases of the cont: 
the sake of the contriver. 

What is the cure? Not for A 
France, since he is done, but 
America which wants to be sna 
would be extravagant if I said 
meaning all the aspects of the subjec 
you and I teach. Yei I find the best 
dote that I know to this poison, an « 
of a beautifully intelligent humility 
philologist, Ernest Renan. May | at 
to give you in translation the spirit 
it is fair to call sacerdotal, of a pag 
‘*Future of Knowledge,’’ wher 
scribes his musings as he visits an 
Breton cemetery : 

Among all these simple people wl 
the shade of these old trees, not 
one will live in the future. Not or 
himself upon his own age, net one wil 
final reckoning of those who have pus 
everlasting wheel. I then was serving t 
my childhood, and one look lifted t 
stone below which we were seated, and t 
which could be seen through the w 


church, explained all that. And t! 
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crested waves, and tered. He may generalize 
wants about past participle S 
not aching to generalize about 1 


it is not argued that the subject is 
hilarating. The teacher can Insist upon it 
because he knows th: h building for 


something that does 4 ae) exhilaration. 


and I am convinced that, as a phenomenon 


in the psychology ot pedagogy, lt the 
teacher is sure enough of himself 
point he ean create such an atmosphere 
confidence as will persuade the student 
accept the initial discipline 
He can also take a moment now and then 
nd eternally it will to open up vistas Suppose % he very 
‘ountry, sensitive beginning of an initiation into French lit 
tiny it was to suf erature the student is given to translate on 
; lay th statements of La Rochefoueauld: 
ly a step trom 


S 4 nete h » vey | ce 1 ) 
ate en te ie L.honnéte homme est celui qui ne se pique 


furnished de rien.’’ ‘*The honest man is that one 
And when who does not pride himself on anything 
exist, and That will not do. But if we get at th spe- 


and in his 


cific meaning of these words in the seven 
life, and then it will be . 
teenth century we realize that we have nere 
a glass of water, not a ; : 

evidence on the standard of decorum of the 


served in the divine work of 

high civilization of the court of Louis XIV; 

we translate ‘‘a gentleman does not adver 

for a mature mind to believe, for tise,’ and we begin to measure the differ 
IZ d community to accept, this. ence bet wer n the France ot the ancien 

at I have moods in which I crave régime and the America of now. | prefer 
mmediate return. But of the two my America, but not in its devotion to 

es | preter this one. And note that salesmanship ) The specific material 

s a man who has started with the needed here is available: the student can be 
est linguistic fact (and who in an _ given conveniently not only the fact of that 
moment prides himself only on his’ sentence but the facts about the Salon in 
itions to the Corpus Inscriptionum the seventeenth eentury and if our boys 
rum) and yet who arrives at a cos- and girls can be made to appreciate the 
generalization which recalls the Hebrew standard of taste set up in those salons we 
ts. have begun to do something that in a large 

n with due humility, and our stu- way is constructive. If the students really 

in with like humility, engage in that eaught a sense of the quality of balance, of 
We are well placed to start with poise, of proportion, of temperance, which 
larship. The beginnings of our is found in that social institution at its best 

ire so tangible. You ean so lucidly they would be better protected than by 


whole truth about the rules of past- wholesale laws to enforce prohibition 


ple agreement in French—and there I have been talking against generaliza 


ing whieh your student has mas-_ tions, hasty ones, but I am determined to 
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avoid a false dilemma. Obviously we want 
And obviously there are 


possibilities on that side too in 


generalizations. 
Vast our 
subject-matter. If you and I begin, as we 
so competently can, upon details, what an 
insurance of the validity of our subsequent 
generalizations ! 


By defi- 
I am not 


Much of this is a commonplace. 


nition it must be. By definition 


seeking originality. And also from prin- 
ciple I refer specifically to a language and 
a literature of which I have been a special 
student. I am eager to voice in terms of 
conviction, based upon the specific, a creed 
to which we already hold. A confession of 
faith is timely; it is good once in a while 


for one of us to stand up and say ‘‘I 
believe. ’”’ 
Not arrogant, 


but looking our colleagues in the eye, saying 


Let us be self-respectful. 


to them: We esteem your work, we particu- 
larly esteem it in so far as it affords oppor- 
tunities for stirring into fine activity the 
mind of youth, but we know we too have a 
mission, and if we start with discipline, if 
we begin as simple retailers and are as 
matter of fact as a paradigm, we too have a 
We are 


even sometimes so stirred by that vision 


vision and we too can pass it on. 


that we are tempted to indulge in wholesale 
rhetorie. sut there is that in our tradition 
which recommends poise, and we do not 
think our generalizations lose at all in final 
We 


power for being temperate. are in- 


spired by that great classical critie who, 
according to Arnold, stands in relation to 
other eritics as Homer in relation to other 


that 


once after exposure to wholesale rhetoric he 


poets, Sainte-Beuve; we remember 


makes this generalization about his own 


attitude: 


When I have read something very lyrical, or 

. when I have been present at one of those par- 
liamentary triumphs in which the factious orator 
has laid his hand on his heart, in which the self- 
interested and versatile politician has been prodigal 


of the words loyalty and country, and when each 


} , neaker-: 
Ul is peaser, 


I do not suggest that suf 
great languages and literatur 
ease in establishing mendacit 
a man nourished in the Latin 
wisdom and in the fine lite: 
who ac 


his own country 


means (together with his 


ment) a fine critical intellia 
him as willing on oceasion ti 
speak truly’’; above all you 


such a gift of measurement 
particular passage he is so 
aware of the pt rils of indise) 
saling 

In the 
colonial times in this country) 
Relations, ’’ 


sounding in my ears: ‘‘To Ar 


foreword to a recent 
is a phrase that 


the first French colonists, cam« 
men astutely trained in letter 
tude.’” What a power in th 
promise, and how pertinent! I} 
ean develop for America men a 
who through the necessary disci} 
been brought into touch with 
truths of the great literatures in « 
—what more precious service could 
der? If retain 
elucubrations may it be the appl 
that formula: ‘‘To America, ma 
trained in letters and in fortitud 
Horatio E. SM 


you anything 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADULT EDUCATION IN BRITISH 
PRISONS 


THE subject of adult educatior 





dealt with in the annual report 
the Howard League for Penal 
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A NEW CLASSIFICATION OF AMER- 
ICAN DENTAL SCHOOLS 


vernment and eco 
‘able demand from 


ts such as she 


: par 
ons. The prison com 
has beer 
itlook and on 
Over 400 adult edu 
in 1924, in 29 local 


hy 6.500 individ 


very generously 
ks In prisons, 

nd 1925-26, and tor 
£500 and £250, when the 
has 
The 
ay lead to difficulty, tor 
sssible for experienced teachers 
inremunerative work, a diffi 
In 
are available. 
work effective for the 


of knowledge among the 


ATHEMATICS AT PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


should be small, and this 

This question of pay 

needs consideration, and the SXTENSION of the department of 
voluntary versus paid educa rinceton University, 


‘isons should be thought out. ig up a tradition sim 


to Nottingham prison to Mathematical Institute 


ners on the aims of the scheme, many, is recommended 


Peers, of Nottingham University public by the Princeton Fund 


he met the prisoners In the Prineeton has play d a leading 
ntrary to his expectation that the vancement tf mathematics 1 
probably not interest them, he the end of the nineteenth century 
ney were deeply moved by the pro- beginnings ot what may becor 
point was taken up eagerly, and mathematical tradition 


jest excited laughter. Every hit “For many years there 
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complaints that there is no school ot applied has elected and a less com] 
mathematics in the United States,” according to ¢!ds which bear upon it. 
the report. No serious attempt, however, has fo accomplish this feat 
been made to establish such a school in the takes a given number of t 
; which examine certain seg1 

proper manner, that is, by developing tenden- poe ' 
knowledge, and he studies wit 
cies Which have set spontaneously in this direc- 7 ; ‘ 
mm c im to relate these fragmenta 
tion. There is now opportunity at Princeton 
: inevitable gaps betwee 


to make such a development. Tien the lesteeure 
The statement alludes to the mathematical peen to some degree subordin: 
tradition of the Gottingen Institute, which is _ things. They have become, 
said to have been built up by a group of men of means to a larger end. U 
all ages, who have been working together so that demonstrated mastery of a fi 
necessary replacements have been made gradu- the goal, not merely satisfact 


ally without interrupting the continuity of the teen courses. The consequence 
persol nel ates of the college to day are st 
si ' . more nearly to the standard w 
The Princeton Fund states that a similar his- 8 ; a = : . =e Genes 
reached by candidates for the \ 
tory could be realized at Princeton “if the op- nig tse waa ‘ , 
A an of teach 


] 
| 
] 
i 


The tutorial p 
portunity which has come to the university is : 
. . vard’s adherence to the princi} 


assured prompt and full realization. satis aiieiabiiaie’d ta ty to 


The fund cites as means to this realization the group. The essence of tl 


the following: Endowment for research protes- contact between student and tut 


sorships ; inerease of personnel with schedules tact, if the tutor be of the 1 


compatible with better teaching and more re wake up mentally men who have |} 
search; a department research fund to meet velop and to stimulate further t 
changing conditions; a visiting professorship; a ®@lready been awakened. 


group of offices and other rooms for mathemati- Sie Blast adie’ thet the 


eal work, both undergraduate and advanced; agar ' 
most effective in subjects which ar 


continued financial support for the “Annals of ‘ 
a | cultural. For imparting informat 
Mathematics” which has been published for the 
system remains best. The virtu 

last fifteen years by the Princeton department we 
. : method is “in stimulating interest 


ot mathematics, and a number of graduate developing the power to think.” 
scholarships. 
P A JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AT 
HARVARD UNDER THE TUTORS THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


“NorHiInG has more radically changed Har CALIFORNIA 


ar “oducti > the rs, One : ; 
vard than the introduction of the tutors. né SrRESSING adaptation of ins 
may speak of the tutorial revolution here as one 


uc 
_. . heeds of the individual high-schoo 
speaks of the industrial pareaiien owls. University of Southern California 

The change indicated in these words has been ing its college preparatory depart: 


accepted cheerfully by the Harvard under junior-senior high school this f: 
graduates according to one of them who became work in the 7th and 8th grades as 
a graduate last June, Henry M. Hart, Jr., of oth 10th. 11th and 12th wrades. 2 
Spokane, Wash., who gave an address at the a “model school” on the campus 
Harvard commencement exercises. Mr. Hart vation and practice work required | 
said: Board of university students 
The academic life of the undergraduate of to- teachers. 

day is dominated by the overshadowing fact that Professor M. M. Thompson, prin 
in the spring of his senior year he must come up University High School, is to hav 
for a series of examinations which exact a compre- ation in this new work of an advisory a! 


+ 


hensive knowledge of the particular field which he visorv committee ot experts trom the 
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Rogers, dean of 
Dr “rank C. Touton, 
1 educational secretary 
KleinSmid; Dr. Raymond 
Lincoln High School, 
for this work, and 
; » Southern Cali- 
the University of Idaho. 
permanent teaching staff 
rrom Albuque rque, New 
nee and mathematics; 
instructor in physical 
Ford, from Teachers 
University; Mrs. Mabel D 
le home-room teacher; W. 
Miss Winifred South, 


university scholars of the 
ion of the university will aid 
t teaching staff as “practice teach- 
recent educational theories 
. under the supervision of the ad- 

and the staff of selected experts. 
PLANS OF THE AMERICAN HISTOR- 

UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL OF ICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ELEVEN main projects are planned by the 
seD elasses in social dancing and American Historical Association to be cart 
n social procedure are being through with the income of the endowment 
) supplement the training in of $1,000,000 now being sought. The statemer 
the University High issued last week by the National Endowment 
ampus of the University of (Committee at Columbia University explained 
school is described as “a model that the program “does not include the contem 
an article in a recent issue of plated study of history teaching in the schools 
, a university publication which with a view to the improvement of methods and 
al publie. curricula, because the preliminary work, now 
school in which careful psy- under way, is financed by a special grant from 
are the basis on which parents one of the foundations and it is hoped that an 
ide what work their children other grant can be obtained for the completion 
hool in which a fully rounded = of the work.” 


course in physical training runs One of the main projects is the organizat 


th the four years of lessons; a high of groups of scholars for the cooperative s 


which directed self government has of the historical backgrounds of American 

rked out on a basis that gives its mem- tory—for example, those of international 
uable training in self-control and tions, of immigration and sectionalism, 
facing of situations.” common law, of American business, of 
ture and rural life and of the Americar 


ted by members of the University 
Another definite effort is “a s\ 


ilty are aimed at the discovery of 
that can be used throughout and inventory of manuseript 
he state, and the results of these American history in the hands of pr 
blished and distributed by the college _ viduals, libraries and other repositories t! 


out the country, with a view t 
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dents to know what papers of this sort are ne object of union s 
: : i ly better at for 
’ available and here they may be found, and to 7 tt 
. } ae + it t 
promote the collection and preservation of such , a 
| . so) 9 gy al Stance ind | 
material. 
. . ‘ s a duty of the educat i 
Other projects contemplate small grants to . 
= s p! s10n ¢ neat i tT 
scholars, complete and up to-date inventories ot ‘ ‘ \¢ Ay pe ils d - 
state and local archives, new publications to hus respect at least local neglect 
band source materials tor Ameriean history,  4,. ¢3) ¢he nurny, f 
e to f | ie purpose t g 
promotion of proper appreciation of history, the establishment of the str 


and the issuance of a series of studies in history. 


The association’s platform “to promote Amer- GALARIES OF SCHOOL sup; RINTEN. 


Vit 


ican history and history in America” also pro DENTS IN THE LARGER CIT! 


vides for a compre hensive survey of the work In 1924-25 the researc] 
° N Ja je research 
of regional, state, local and special historical onal Wducetion Acencicti 
lé 4 i ASS ator 
organizations and agencies in the United States, the salaries of superintendent 
Salle S ~) it Gael 

writ « ver ton atimuiletine apnea 4 — 
with a view to stimulating, improving and cor cities of 100,000 and over, and 
relating their activities. salary to be $8,000. The sa 


ported tor a study of superint 
UNION FREE SCHOOLS AND TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR CHILDREN tion last vear published P C 
THe New York Law Journal has published School Board Journal by Mr. |] 
the text of a decision of the New York Court ot director of vocational edueat - 
Appeals establishing the power of the commis- N. Y., and Dr. O. M. Clem, a 


in 82 cities having more than 1] 


sioner of education to direct boards of eduea- of education, Sy racuse Universit 

tion of union tree school districts of the state to The highest salary paid is $1/ 
furnish transportation to and from school fo is $4,000 and the average for g9 
children ot sehool age. $8,549, the report shows. A ¢o! 


The case arose in Union Free School District ot the salaries ot mayors Of ti 


2, in the town of Brookhaven, Suffolk County, which are $25,000 as the highest, 
and came before the Court of Appeals from the lowest, $7,147 as the average and $ 
Appellate Division, Third Department, which median. Fifty-four cities, or 66 
annulled a decision and order of the commis- their superintendents more th: 
sioner of education and an order of the acting It is pointed out that frequently t 
commissioner. another professional or business 
Judge McLaughlin, writing the decision of “The size of the city seems to | 
the Court of Appeals, points out that the edu- on the maximum salary of the sup 


cation law permits the formation of small  gehools. many of the small cities 
school districts into a union free school district, equal to those in the large « 
and that once the union district has been formed  ceems to be a gradual increasé 
the board of education therein has “broad  galaries of both mayors and supe1 
powers to the end that ‘all of the children’ of the size of the city increases.” 
the district may ‘be educated.’” The decision Messrs. Kidd and Clem declare t! 


SaVs: a . 
‘ The salary of the superinter 


If a board of education is derelict in its duty in usually determined largely by } 


this respect, or refuses or neglects to carry out the remains constant after being fix 


object for which the district has been formed, the obtaining of an increase involves a ¢ 
commissioner, under the Edueational Law, is of political activity and often long | 
clothed with power to compel action. intervene before increases are gra ’ 


how good the man may be, no 1 
In an editorial the New York Sun com- _ tive the need is for an increase, 


mented thus: the proper influence is broug 


ht ¢ 
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MBERS OF MEN AND WOMEN PROGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL CON- 
CHERS IN THE NEW YORK FERENCE OF THE TEACHERS 
CITY SCHOOLS UNION 
the publie schools of New 
ix 


Sun, based 


he number of men and 
ipervisors en ployed ls 
elementary and junior 
one ot every th rteen 
total figures are 

‘his difference 

e when the large 
supervisory positions 1s 


as elementary 


There ar 
pared with 
> annexes 


assistants 


in mathematics, phys 


subj ets there 


istrative staffs and 
outnumber the women, 

al and trade schools. 
such as superin 


supervisors, assist 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


tors, there are 317 men and Dr. ArTHUR T. Hapvey, president emeritus of 


ositions are held Yale University, has declined 


ing the Democratic candidate 
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Senator from Connecticut, according to an As PROFESSOR ETIENNE GILSON, of the & 

sociated Press dispatch from New Haven. has been appointed exchang: 

. , ‘ “rance : arvard Un sity 

Dean E. Ciype Zanver, of Midland College, tance at Harvard Universit: 

, ; is se ar + will laste: 

Freemont, Nebraska, on September 1 took up of this school year. He will | ire 

his new work as president of Thiel College, lution of medieval thought fro: 

' + Og 2 and 

Glennie Pa. the tourteenth century and uj} 

between Augustinism and Thor 
Dr. Frank M. Lire, head of the physies losophies of Deseartes and M; 

department at the University of Arizona, has wil] also lecture at Radcliffe ( 


been appo nted dean of the eollege ot letters, 
BEGINNING this month, Professor ¥ 


Clure, of the University of II] 


the department ot philosophy at tl 


arts and science for the coming year, in place 
of Dean Frank C. Lockwood, who has been 


granted a year’s sabbatical leave. Dr. Carl 


Huffaker will be acting dean of the college of Dr. Water E. PECK, associate py 
education for the first term, and Professor J. W. English at Weslevan University. bh; 
Clarson for the second term, in place of Dr. pointed professor and head of 
J. O. Creager, who has joined the faeulty of of English at the State College of W 
New York University. Professor C. F. Rogers Pullman, Wash. He will also servi 
has been made head of the new school of music. the graduate school. 

Dean J. L. Newcomps, of the engineering Dr. Josern J. Remy has resicn 
department of the University of Virginia, has jntendent of schools of Ware. Mass.. t 


ve ‘ as ‘ Pst > “yr © ‘ > + »* 
been made assistant to President Alderman, and professor of English at Hunter ( 
George O. Ferguson, professor of psychology, York City. 


has been made assistant dean of the college. : R 
Miss WINIFRED FEHRENKAMP, 


THE RevereND Mixes J. O'Mara, for ten [Lawrence College. Appleton, Wis., has 
years dean of Canisius College, Buffalo, is now pointed librarian of the Avery At 
in complete charge of all non-professional [iphrary of Columbia University, 


graduate and undergraduate departments at Professor William Bell Dinsmoor 


Fordham University. Dinsmoor is now engaged in arecheo 


ALLEN C. Lemon, who received his Ph.D. searches in Athens. 
from the University of Iowa in July, has been Dr. Josern A. Geppes, professor ot 
appointed dean of the College of Puget Sound, and social science at Brigham Young ( 
Tacoma, Wash. has been appointed associate protesso! 

AMONG the new members of the faculty of ciology at the Utah Agricultural College 
ra - Iniversity ass ing ir ies is . , ] ‘ 
Yale | Univer an ® issuming their duties thi Frank F. Bunker, executive director 
warren ee : Dr. V. A. ¢ Henmon, former!) di Pan-Pacifie Union and formerly super 
rector of the school of edueation at the Uni- of schools of Berkeley, Calif., has 
versity of Wisconsin, who becomes professor of 


; pointed head of the publications divis 
educational psychology; Dr. Clyde M. Hill, who 


; : Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
becomes associate professor of secondary educa- 
Dr. H. A. Stmmons, of the Universit 


tion, and Daniel C. Knowlton, who becomes as- 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed to ar 


sistant professor of visual education. 
' yrofessorship of mathematics at Nort 
At Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, appoint- og 


ments have been made as follows: Dr. A. B. 
Sias, of the Rochester, N. Y., public schools, Dr. Ira M. AuueNn, formerly sup* 

and Dr. L. B. Job, to be professors of eduea- of the Springfield, Ill., schools an 

tion, and Dr. E. A. Hansen, of the Normal professor of education at the Ur 

School of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., to be assistant Chicago, has been elected superintendent 0! - 
professor of education. Highland Park, Mich., schools. 


University. 
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ERSON, supe rintendent ot schools ‘orl tt school system at the eonter 
District, Utah, has succeeded ie Universal Pedagogical Union, to be 
as superintendent of schools ausanne, Switzerland, trom September 
tah. Aaron E. Jones, formerly r. Mason is on sabbatical leave 
Moapa Valley High School, semester and is traveling through Europe 
ceeded Mr. Peterson as district JoHn H. McBrive, Jr., superintendent 
schools in the province of Surig: 
H. BeEveriIpDGE, of the Islands, has been granted a six 
_ s, has been re-elected at a f absence. 
210,000 a year, according to the %. Exiorr P. Frost, profe 
Journal, which also reports the re- gy at the University of Rochester, 
Supe rintendent H. B. Turner, ot September 4, aged torty years 
0, at $6,000. Mrs. Fiorence BaLpwin NvuGent, founder 
Dogan, president of Wiley of the Baldwin School for Girls at Bryn Mawr, 
as been elected the first presi Pa., died on August 31, aged Sixty years 


vly organized Association of SUPERINTENDENTS and faculties of the Mas 


Texas. sachusetts state normal schools are holdi @ their 
.. of Verona, Pa., has been re- ninth annual conference at Framingham, Mass.. 
of the Allegheny County this week. Among those scheduled to give ad- 
esses are Mrs. Lucy D. J. Franklin, of Boston 
University, and Professor Hughes Mearns, of 


im P. RicHarpson, of the Brook ; : g ; 
New York University. 


} 


1, has been made head of a com 


six appointed to develop legal research A WORLD symposium is being held by 


ze the law eurriculum. An appro- Vision ol chemistry of medicinal products 


7 


$15,000 was made three months ago American Chemical Society in Philadelphia 


rustees of the school to finance the the so lety’s golden jubilee this week Among 


rk. the foreign speakers will be Dr. Gabriel Ber 
. ; trand, professor of biological chemistry in the 
Amos A. Ertincer, of Lafayette : ; ‘ 

. University of Paris and chief of the Pasteur I: 


is sailed for England to spend two 
stitute. 


torical and diplomatic research at the 
of Oxford. A PUBLIC conference on education and indus 


amas try, at which leaders of industries will diseuss 
ssoR Herspert W. SCHNEIDER, of the 


oO7 


the outlook for 1927, will be held on October 27 


ent of philosophy of Columbia Univer- nue 7 

+ at the University of Chicago under the joint 
spend the next eighteen months abroad 
auspices of the university and the Institute ot 


ot the political theory and practise ; 
: I American Meat Packers, the educational, trad 


Professor Schneider is undertaking 
: itt and research association of the American meat 
under a fellowship from the Social 
. packers industry, and with the cooperation ot 
Research Couneil, Ine. . : ' : 
the Chicago Association ot Commerce, the Cor 
H. C. Snewi, head of the depart- mercial Club of Chicago, the Industrial Club 
education of Snow College, Utah, has and committees from leading industries of C 


' 
d a leave of absence for the coming ¢ago. 


SENJAMIN N. DuKe, of New York City, 
Vicror A. Kercuam, head of the contributed $20,000 to the drive for ar 
nt of public speaking at Ohio State ment of $100,000 for the Utica Normal 
is on a leave of absence. He will dustrial Institute, a training school for Negro 
the university for the spring quarter, at Utica, Miss., conditional on the rai 
remaining $80,000 by December 31 
iEL R. Mason, principal of the Clark PRESIDENT ALDERMAN, of the U 


High School, will represent the New Virginia, has announced the comp! 
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fund for medical expansion. <A further grant SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
of $100,000 was made by the General Education ; 
etl tn dekel of all sifts for tl THE PRINCIPAL OF A MODERN H 
ard, the total ot a filts tor us purpose SCHOOL AND HIS COMMI1 TEE: 


being $1,402,250. Work will be started before T ' 
the end of the year. The Laura Spelman - paapese ee Sane — 
Rockefeller Foundation appropriated $27,500 high-school principal effected 


ie ; organization of his taculty thr 
annually for a period of five years for research 


7 2197 ment of standing and speci: 
In the field Ot soe ial sciences, rhis make S $137,- — ; - : : I - 
performed definite and usefy 


000 available to the university for the work. oe 
school. The school under cor 


SPECIAI correspondence to the Boston Tran- hich school at Fresno. Califor 
script from Berlin states that professors in Ger is Walter R. Hepner and the 
many who are forced on to the pension list at ber of the faculty. The scl 
the age of sixty-eight in compliance with the fourteen hundred and the facult 
new federal law are proclaiming bitterly that four. 
they are too young to retire yet. According to As one of the first steps tow 
this edict all government officials, clerks and organization, the principal for 
employees must retire at the age of sixty-eight which is composed of the vice 
at the latest. Many head professors who have’ dean of girls and the seven direct 
reached the age limit feel that they are still able ment heads. This eabinet 
to keep up with their duties as well as ever. and with the suggestions and a 
Only after considerable protest have they re- cipal, in a large measure, dete: 
linquished their administrative posts, even eral and specifie policies of the 
though they are allowed full pay and continue before a decision was reached, 
to give their usual lecture courses. would refer the question in hand t 

THE University of Michigan has proposed to ao Se Coperiment, or & the ¢ 
the National Federation of Business and Pro- 


fessional Women’s Clubs a survey of the status 


vital importance to the whole se! 
cipal would eall a general fa 


ees the diseussion and solution of the pr 
of the business and professional woman in 1926, 


this way the teachers had a vi 

to ascertain how far she has attained a parity ; 
Det ' ministration and organization of 
with man. This survey would compile average , 
; Even this step at democratizat 
incomes ot independent women, the progress , v4 
cipal deemed insufficient. As the 
made by college trained women, data on how ee ; 

: leader, he wished to utilize the ir 
they attained their positions, and on marriage, : 
. collective abilities of the faculty 


vorece and homes ot women workers and com- . 
the work of the school. He fe 


parative statistics, disclosing their status with 
be done best by the active partir 
respect to men in similar work. 
faculty in committee work. A nu 
THE appointment bureau of the Women’s Ed- ing committees were appointed and s 
uecational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston committees as were required fr 
, vey ’ “* 7 | T} 
Street, Boston, will open a placement bureau ‘'® meet temporary needs. 1 
for teachers this fall. Special emphasis is to made their investigations and 
be laid upon building up a suitable list of teach- findings and recommendations 
and his eabinet. So thoroughly 
ers tor progressive schools. i ; 
mittees explore their fields and 


Members of the Teachers’ Club at Gooding their recommendations that alm 


College, Idaho, composed of students who have ception their reports were acc 


previously taught or are preparing for teach- the standing committees were th« 


ing, have volunteered to assist students of the thrift, the use of the advisory 


college who are in danger of failing in their library, marks and report cards, 
studies. gram, dramatics, scholarship, sp 
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iltv and professional de Shakespearean pages 
no account ot series ol commu! 
on extra-curricular matic, literary 
the student body, had opportur 


dean of girls and appreciative 


a number of faculty people. W 


year’s work, the 
» most vital achieve- 
hool are due to detray expenses. 
The thrift com One 
ng investigation of 
ols through the country tne eredit 
anned and suecessful thrift rraduated a 


| bank as one mendation to « 


a sf hoo 


commercial department To prepare 


servance of speci: 


topies 
stions for various 

the advisory groups. 
tee studied the needs of 
and made a recom- 


lization of the library ‘essional development comm 
accommo letails of the work 
books might be available given. The members felt 
eachers. The librarian has should be taken to keep alive 
talks for all incoming stu- and ideas which many had recei 
the library and is cooperat- mer sessions at various univers 


ish department in making a and from reading and research. 


in English classes may view, the first professional meet 
he library. The program was divided 


school marks and report = spiritual stimuli, mental stimul 


of what other schools were stimuli. Under spiritual s 


the conditions in the local several musical selections by 


recommended that the achievement faculty. Eight others gave four 


distributed according to a five point on the high spots 


summer st 
so recommended a character-rating perience. These furnished the mental 
Physical stimuli proved to be light refr 

th program committee, composed of and the professional meeting broke up 
m the physical education depart- informal tea party. The expressions 
the science department, had the as- proval which came from the faculty ma: 
the department of research in their committee think that the dread of profes 
n of health habits. Next year there meetings had been overcome. Another 
ect a scientific health program. contributing to their happy frame of m 


Hool ( 


outstanding results of committee that the principal dismissed sch 
the program of the dramatics com- hour early tor the professional me¢ 
The members not only planned for the Among other professional meeting 
ents, the junior farce, the operetta, series on curriculum building, since th 
t 


play, the senior play, and the of the major projects 
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ig the superintendent was invited to ad again and again in talking 
the faculty, an he reviewed the funda school teachers and have no 
Charters ciating their attitude. The 

and Bobbitt on the curriculum. At another of attracts in the main only 
this series, several members of the faculty gave ures and the near failures 
digests of their recent readings on the curricu tions. 
lum, and one member reviewed articles from By learning where the 


the N. E. A. Bulletin, “Keeping Pace with the through personal visitation per 


Advancing Curriculum.” Upon another ocea giving them a direct call, New \ 


pal gave reports from the high with its present salary schedul 
ol principals’ convention. Another project majority of the very best tea 
of the committee was the issuance of a bulletin radius of many miles. 
devoted to extracts and reviews of current pro- The examination method und 
fessional and educational articles. it easier to steer clear of cert 
The writer as a member of the faculty feels fluences, but it is also undoubt 
that the principal with his cabinet and com that interferes seriously with 
mittees did far more for the progress of the of a strong teaching corps. N 
school than he could have done without their principal, for example, can bu 
aid. The results of utilizing the experience and unified faeulty with teachers tl] 
good judgment of the teachers upon questions him automatically by an exami: 
of school procedure have demonstrated the cooperation with his heads of d 
worth of the experiment. The principal in se must have the privilege of selectir 
curing the active participation of his faeulty teachers. This should be looked 
in the affairs of the school has to his eredit a greatest professional opportur 
democratic organization. It would seem that greatest professional responsib 
the principal of a modern high school could I have observed this method 
wish for no less. Since the emphasis of high- splendid success in one of ow 
school training is being placed on citizenship, cities. The salary schedule in that 
the public has a right to demand that its chil- somewhat higher than that of most 
dren be trained for a democracy in a school cities within a radius of seventy-fiv 
where the faculty has a democratic organization. the city was known as having an efi 
Sara B. F. Rapourn progressive school system. The 
FRESNO HiGH SCHOOL, the high school, of which it had b 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA traveling or when at teachers’ conver 
— eam always on the lookout for the suc 
DISCUSSION ers of the region. In the spring, 
prospective vacancies were prett) 
NEW DUTIES NEW OCCASIONS TEACH i, hook « swine : stati Oe nantes 
1¢ ig a 
RererRinG to Mr. Daniels’s discussion in these and other teachers at worl 
ScHOOL AND Society for July 24, I am wonder-  diseovered a teacher that seemed 
ing if it has not occurred to Mr. Daniels and up to his standards he asked him 
Mr. Van Denberg that the primary cause of consider a call to his city, provided t 
the shortage of qualified teachers in New York tunity presented itself. That i 
City is not the salary schedule but the examina- compliment, and when the cal! fina 
tion method of admission to the corps. I am was an additional compliment. 
wondering if they haven’t noticed that self- That high-school principal actual 
respecting, virile men and women who are sue- pick of the best teachers in his reg 
cessfully teaching will seldom take an assembled built up a superb high-school f: 
examination in order to get into another system there been an examination to pass, ! 
where higher salaries are paid; they consider of twenty of the caliber that he « 
the step too humiliating. I have noticed this would have taken it. The teachers 
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eredentials, for ) Re} 
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but this 
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ily of teachers who 
L\ k nd that our 
manning their 
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xaminers. Money woul QUOTATIONS 
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il officials. 
nt a separate prob 
ke Maryland and 
to us that 
assembled 
eredential 
part 
als for work completed 
school. This throws a 
r teaching sueeess back 


but that is just where it 
W. C. RvEDIGER 


The ordinary overtil 
ASUREMENT AND TESTING OF jours to be worked. 
COMMERCIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


1 testing achievements in all 14 and 18 vear 


prohibit overtime 


one otf the functions of value of continued education unless the wo 


nittee in Business Education, av is of such reasonable length that it is 


he National Education Associa for bovs and girls to attend ar 
Philadelphia. Perhaps no other _ jnstituté The bill does nothing t 
ion has attracted any more at-  ¢lasses of young people whos 
nt years than measurement and pot subjected at present to any 
ercial education, however, no tion, such as voung cinema 
outlining, centralizing, direct bovs in hotels and restaurants 


lating measurement and testing and errand bovs. The organ 


The appointment of this researc] in the welfare of young people 


the beginning of such an or strive for an extension of the scope ol 


The London County Couneil has 
this article Is to solicit the tor vears about the long hours worked by 


commercial teachers. Each people n hops, hotels and restaurants, 


or all of the following tew vears ago pressed the 


I 


introduce legislation to deal 


The il f careful 
arch as he has carried on and rh 


hool childret employed out 


s¢ 


all commercial subjects. 
] ‘ 7; ’ 
d addresses of teachers may also gathered fro 

ed any tests in commercial submitted the same report 
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plicants were seen, of whom only 61 were girls 
In 106 eases eertineates of 
de ! ied on grounds ort gen- 


14 on 


cases conditional certificates wer 


and of these 30 wer 


eral debility and account of heart defect. 


In 1] other 


granted, 205 being subject to medical treatment 


heir obtained and 106 upon other conditions, 


which included periodical reexamination, limi- 


tation in regard to weights carried, additional 


nourishment provision Oo! proper boots. 


The certificate was withdrawn in two cases after 
, In one instance hecause the boy was toul d 
stories hich, 


to be earrving coal to flats three 


and in another beeause the child’s school work 


suffered. The ratio of employment ol boys is 
The 
real trouble is with boys just over school age 


work that 


just over six per cent., and this is not high. 


who are otten burdened with neces- 


sarily involves heart strain and spinal curva- 
ture. Among the special inquiries made last 
vear by the London County Council’s medical 
department was the investigation carried out in 
with the National Institute of Psy- 
chology into the vocational capa ity as recorded 
by physique and general health of 
school. Dr. Nairn 
237 boys and girls, all within a few 


14 years, between March and Christmas, 1925. 


association 


children 


about to leave Dobbie saw 


months of 


In addition to a clinical division of the children 
into three categories of “robust,” “average” and 


assessment of nutrition, and 
height 


form was filled in giving “occupational 


“delicate” as an 


deductions from weight, and girth, a 
medical 
contra-indications negativing work in individual 
eases which involved, respectively, either stand- 
ing, sitting, good sight, climbing, dusty atmos 
hearing, damp, exposure, dry 
heat, 


strain and indoor work.” 


ort od 


hands, eold, 


phere, 
nervous strain, muscular 
If it were possible in 
all cases to give the same careful attention to 
the physical condition of children seeking em- 
ployment, there seems little doubt that the loss 
of working days due to invalidity, which is at 
present so frequent a condition among adults, 
would greatly diminish in the future, and there 
would be in consequence a valuable increas« in 
the industrial efficiency of the The 
urgent question at the present time is the over- 


nation. 


working of children between the ages of 14 and 
16 by small employers.—The Times Educational 


Supplement. 
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health were refused, 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION ry 
MISSOURI 
THE TRAINING OF 7 
Missouri took a long strid 
was made for 
schools. Edu 


had not made a scientifie st 


when provision 


supervision ol 
cesses, hence supervision hax 
school buildings, equipment, « 
schools state ‘ 


and 


support o! 


W. B. Starke (1855-1861) soo 
teachers had most to do in n 

State Teachers Association 

1856. Its first proposal was 
ers. It started a campaign for 
of normal schools. Slow prog 
among leading educators 

professors, who largely influence 
tional sentiment, were against 
They maintained that any one 1 
could teach school. It took o1 
to seeure state adoption of 


Four years of that time was 
in the war between the states, 
able that two state normal sel 


187] 


As early as 1858 some pedag 


lished in and a third in 187 
was given in the St. Louis High § 
ginning in 1865, efforts were mad 

teachers preparation for thei 

Baldwin had an academy at Sava 
he stressed pedagogy and appeal 
James H. had 
Fruitland in Cape Girardeau C 
tracted a 
spring after the publie schools 


Kerr a similar 


large patronage of teacl 
Maiden, at Ebenezer, Greene ( 
Ewing, at Sugar Grove, Callaway C 
perhaps a seore or more of others 
the same in different parts of the 

In 1867 Joseph Baldwin move 
and established what he ealled “1 
souri Normal School.” He gathered 
able teachers, and this school be 
The work done in these set 


mainly in psyel 


attention. 
schools consisted 


management and method of teachu 
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ire est blish two 


rth Missouri and one 


s strongly supported by 


tion. which at that 


mer he rs, Col 


North 
location or the 
vears later 


, 
which was 


» first attempts at 
himself 
. drilled in how to 
er, arithmetic, grammar and 
Grove Academy, and in 
ars in the North Missouri 
arly years as a state insti- 
after having been a sopho- types of 
ter College and having taught schools. 
ntry school, he was fully con- During 
service in education under the Harris, in St 
ig departn 


Dutcher, Potter and Krall. Louis High Sel 


m given him by Baldwin, rainin 


as “professional” contribution ft 
Y approved, they met the needs 
schools 

ts in the state normal schools in As prepared t 
es became leaders in every educational nto publie 

ir state in the eighties and nineties. should » a change in the hie 
logy and philosophy of educations The state superintendent of pub 

were based more on authority than “authority to examine teachers 

nee. Diseussions and illustrations _ tificates of qualifications.” There 

asses, In the normal schools, were examinations until Dr. Shannon ina 

experience and observations. Young testing of the recommended graduat 

women fresh from country normal schools \ ate superint 

riences made ready, willing and ac- the three presidents nal 
orts. They soon became self-ap- tuted ar amining board 


ies and demonstrators in teachers’ and rl 1 to all grad 


— a 


1 awakened many principals of schools and passed on faculty recommenda 
and college professors to the fact On the basis of these examinatior 
tions for specific jobs were worth tificates were issued to normal schoo! 
after they had taught 


D. Shannon, state superintendent of In 1887 the legislature 
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ing that normal school diplomas should entitle 
the holders to teach in any public schools until 
revoked for cause and that certificates issued by 
normal schools to those who complete a pre- 
seribed course shall be license to teach for two 
years. This law is based on the theory that the 
state should recognize the products of its own 
institutions. There is no sounder lheensing 
theory than that those who train teachers should 
pass upon their fitness to render specific service, 

The diplomas and certificates issued all these 
forty years have carried on their face the type 
of preparation made by the holder. There are 
some who would change these laws. It should 
not be done. The two laws relating to state 
licensing of teachers are the best in the country. 
They are not rigid, but lend themselves to en- 
couragement of studies in education and enable 
those who re present the state to adjust practices 
to meet actual conditions as they arise. 

There may be a better system of local licens- 
ing of teachers than Missouri has provided. Its 
main features are planned to send teachers to 
training schools and keep them going until their 
preparations are thorough and extensive. In 
the main it has worked well. In the hands of 
careful, progressive and conscientious loeal su- 
perintendents, the plan lends itself at every 
point to better preparation and better teaching. 
There is possibly enough of state control to pre- 
vent a backward drift even when a careless, 
unprogressive and indifferent local superintend- 
ent is in control. 

In 1891, State Superintendent Wolfe under- 
took to apply the theory of combined training 
and licensing teachers to the entire system. The 
two outstanding features of a law enacted on 
his proposal and insistence were granting of 
county certificates by county institute conductors 
and instructors as a result of two weeks instruc- 
tion, and the licensing of conductors and in- 
structors in these county institutes by a state- 
training school conducted ten days by a faculty 
selected by the state board of education. This 
law stirred the state educational forces to a 
higher pitch of discussion that any other law 
enacted in fifty years. The state training school 
feature of the law was repealed in 1893. 

The issuance of county certificates by insti- 
tutes was displaced in 1899 by the system now 
the law. The Wolfe law had its merits and led 
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h common s« 
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workers and 


state school administration in 1599, 
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recognizing the new demands, the 
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age 
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> was change 
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which culminated twenty years later i 


rounded teachers’ college really don 


type of teacher training. 


ouri was freely declared to be the m 


sive state in its teacher-training activiti 
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what changes were made and how 
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to state results of twenty years of careful 
taking, thorough study of the entire p! 
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The state department 
sympathy with the 
, monkey-wrench into 
outside surveyors needs; (5) taculti li een selected 
The re port ot the View ot making 
ity uncovered both organizat 
the organiza environment 
reneral l! dors 
an evidence 
s generated 
changes wrought in the graduate an evangel in th 
@ institutions between 1899 eation. 
establishment of two addi- These 
ools: (2) the school of eduea- phases of 
niversity became an entity and State Teachers’ College. 
luence; (3) all were brought to accomplishments that have been on the heart 
| through an agreement entered the writer tor more than a quarter of 
nt, the school of edu- He is happy in the thought that he 
normal schools; (4) the something to an efficient sta 
creased more than ten- training during the . 
ber of students increased superintendent of public schools and the 
d the average length of term years he was president of the opr 
uubled, and (6) the annual ex- Normal School. He was fortunate in be« 


nereased fully tenfold. Harris state superintendent at an opportune 


St. Louis, and the teachers’ promote better teaching 


have assumed state fune- cient preparations on 
ng eourses have been es- his having a free hand in cons 
n a hundred high schools. institution along lines to meet his ideals 
outstanding professional don the expression of pride in Missourt’s fi 
stated here: (1) each of the five system of preparing teachers. One questior 
ls had developed a superior type of _ lingers. Does the great outlay of more thar 
lemonstration school and made it ten times what it was a quarter ot 
which all its professional and ago justify itself in improved teaching an 
work is builded. The departments better opportunities for all of our childrer 
have been unified and the heads W. T. CarrinG 
artments constitute a part of the JEFFERSON 
lueation. In this way the entire 
tself more directly and strongly to EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
for teaching; (2) after laying a - 
ional basis for teaching, special STATISTICS 
* specifie types of work is given. THE CENTER OF POPULATION OF 
iade between teaching in city and HIGHER EDUCATION 
schools; also as to grade teach- THE best method which has been devised by 
vision of special lines, such as the United States Census Bureau to trace the 
art, decorative art, physical rate and direction of general movements of 
th problems; (3) the advance population is that known as the center of 
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oO 


college rank to the senior col- population. The first official computation 

They have approached the ideal that this point was made under the direction 
uch real scholarship to teach sue- Francis A. Walker, superintendent 
lementary schools as it does to ninth census, for publication in the 


some high-school department ; tistical atlas of the United States, 
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1874.' At that time the position of the center 
of population was computed for each census 
year since 1790. 

So convinced has the census bureau become 
of the usefulness of this mode of summarizing 
population trends that in later years it has 
made more extensive use of the same method. 
In 1910 the positions of the centers of popu 
lation since 1880 for each state were computed. 
In 1920 the method was further extended to 
include centers of foreign-born population, of 

Negro population, of urban and rural popula- 
tion, and even to determine centers of agri- 
culture, of manufacturing, of number of farms, 
of farm area, of improved acreage, of value of 
farm property and of the production of corn, 
wheat, oats and cotton.? 

Why not then an edueational center? A 
method which has proved so valuable in sum- 
marizing movements of general population 
should be equally valuable for summarizing 
the similar movements of the higher eduea- 
tional population—the student enrolment in the 
colleges and universities of the United States. 
The object of this paper is to report the re- 
sults of computations which have been made 
by the author to determine the center of popu- 
lation of higher education for each census year 
from 1790 to 1920 for the entire collegiate stu- 
dent population, and for men and women 
separately when the data were available; and 
to compare the distribution of educational in- 
terest, as thus exhibited, with the distribution 
of the general population.* 

1 Walker, Francis A. (Compiler), ‘‘ Statistical 
Atlas of the United States, Based on the Results 
of the Ninth Census.’’ Washington, 1874: p. 5. 
For an earlier unofficial computation and other in- 
formation regarding history of the center of popu 
lation see Eells, Walter Crosby, ‘‘The Center of 
Population—a Prophecy and its Fulfilment,’’ in 
The Scientific Monthly, XX: 78-84, January, 1925. 

2Sloane, Charles S. (Compiler), ‘‘Center of 
Population and Median Lines and Centers of Area, 
Agriculture, Manufactures and Cotton.’’ (Four- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1920.) Wash- 
ington, 1923, pp. 12-41. 

3 For an example of the use of this method to 
study tendencies in higher education in a single 
state, see Eells, Walter Crosby, ‘‘The center of 
population of higher education in the state of 
Washington,’’ Washington Education Journal, IV, 
77-79, November, 1924. 
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available. The method ap; 
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of “states” for “square de 
of computation.® For the 
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enrolment data were not 


4 Report of Commissioner of 
Table III, p. 506; Report of | 
eation for 1880. Table 8, p. « 
exxiv; Report of Commiss 
1889-90 (Part 2). Table 1, 


760; Report of Commissioner 
1899-1900 (Part 2). Table 7, 


p. 1892; Table 19, p. 1894; St 


United States for 1910. Tabl 


68, p. 105; ‘‘ Biennial survey 


Bureau of Education Bulletin, 192 


6, p. 290. 


5 The center of population is det 
sus Bureau as ‘‘the point upor 
States would balance, if it were ar 


out weight and the population 


each individual being assume 

weight and to exert an influe 

point proportional to his distance 
‘tip making the computations for t 
the center of population it is nee 
that the center is at a certain poir 
point a paraliel and a meridian are 
the entire country. . . . The produ 


lation of a given area by its 


assumed parallel is called a nort! 
and the product of the populatior 


its distance from the assumed 


an east or west moment. In cal 


south moments the distances a1 


utes of arc; in calculating east a1 


it is necessary to use miles on 


equal length of the degrees and 
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work.’’—Sloane, Charles S., loc. ¢ 
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TABLE I 


LOCATION AND MOVEMENT OF CENTER 


OF POPULATION OF HIGHER E; 


BY DECADES 


Movement in Miles during Precedir 


: North West From 
Year Latitude Longitude to p 
straig! 
1790 81° 02’ 74° 14’ 
1800 410 55 74 16 8 
1810 39 «636 74 52 96 
1820 1) 39 75 «630 80 
1830 40 26 76 «638 62 
1840 39 42 78 3 122 
1850 39 38 79 «#416 50 
1860 40 «+14 83 35 233 
1870 9 40 84 1] 50 
1550 9 «15 82 41 85 
1890 9 2 84 O8 78 
1900 9 «632 85 16 65 
1910 39 54 86 26 67 
1920 10 06 87 31 59 


assumed that the enrolment of each institution 
in the decennial periods preceding 1870 was 
proportional to its enrolment as given in the 
1870 report. 

The number of institutions used to determine 
the “center” at the different periods, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Education, was as 
follows; 1790, 14; 1800, 19; 1810, 29; 1820, 33: 
1830, 46; 1840, 76; 1850, 118; 1860, 219; 1870, 
337; 1880, 591; 1900, 611, 1910, 602; 1920, 670. 


EpuCATIONAL CENTER OF POPULATION 

The latitude and longitude of the center of 
population of higher education, as computed by 
the methods of the census bureau, also its move- 
ment in miles from decade to decade, is ex- 
hibited in Table I, and on the accompanying 
map, where its location is indicated by stars. 

This table shows that the greatest western 
educational expansion oceurred between 1850 
and 1860, when the center of educational popu 
lation moved from western Maryland to western 
Ohio, a distance of 233 miles. Its average 
movement has been less than one third that 
distance, being eighty miles. During the past 
three decades its movement has been nearly 
uniform, averaging slightly over sixty miles per 
decade in a northwesterly direction, much more 


westerly than northerly. 
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During the single decade fr 
over one hundred colleges were 
about three quarters of these we 
location of the center of educatior 
in 1850 in western Maryland 
tension of higher education west 
summarized and exhibited in the 233 
of the center of educational pop 
that deeade. 

Except for the decade from 1870) 
motion has been uniformly west 
age distance traveled being fift 
decade. In that period, however, 
ward eighty miles. Four factor 
produce this result: (1) A relat 
increase in enrolment in the i 
east of the 1870 center thar 
it; (2) the fact that of the new 
ganized between 1870 and 1880 hi: 
of the center; (3) the more co! 
institutions in the 1880 comm 
than in the 1870 one, includ 
were actually founded before 157 
larger number of preparatory st 
without segregation in the westerr 
than in the eastern ones. The fi: 


represent a real movement of 


ward; the last two indicate 


westward position of the center 
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ted bv the statistics, was tions of the center of population for the gener 
ter than the true tacts justified. population as given by the Census Bure 
ted that the 1920 position of the center of pop ulation of higher educ 
center of population is still computed in this stud) rhe relative at 
red miles east of the center of ot the two centers tor each decade are s nw 
on the Kansas-Nebraska Table I] 
1 t that would be the center From this table t appears that the edu 
as well as that ot educa tional center never has been south of the gen 
should the general and col eral center, although once (1890) its latitude 
! f the United States ever was the same. Usua Vv it has also been east of 
distributed over its entire the reneral center, but in 1860 and 1870 and 
again in 1920 it has been west of it West 
ntinuation of the uniformity ward the educational course of empire has taken 
ird and westward movements of its way, usually lagging behind the general 
ee decades, it is possible to predict westward course of empire, but at the present 
te eation of the center in 1925 time having forged ahead of it! 
In 1925 it probably was about These facts are presented in a different form 
itheast of Urbana, Illinois. In in the following table (Table III), showing the 
ablv be about fifteen miles west distance in miles between the two centers 


For the next few vears, theretore, 
e that the | niversity ol Illinois can Drsta> 
( tinction of being located almost Pos 


e higher educational center of re HIGHER E \TIO? 


or GENERAL AND EDUCATIONAL Year Lit North Sout East West 


(ENTERS 


179 lf 122 104 
ve to compare the relative posi 18 182 114 149 
fn ' 18] 15 2° 17 
TABLE II - 08 oF - 
{ Q5 07 ( 
OF GENERAL CENTER OF POPULATION 18 174 101 14 
, hd t. 
Cy } ( POPULATION OF 184 97 Ht 5 
} CATI 18 118 15 roo 

18¢ o4 85 $1 

. 7 187 15 é l 

Latitude North Longitude West Ps 
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General Education General Education 


16" «41°02 76°11" 74°14 191 o1 ol 9 


6 10 55 76 56 74 16 192( 77 64 { 
2 9 36 77 37 74 52 Average 112 60 71 
, 10 39 78 33 75 30 
§ 5e $0 26 72 27 76 38 In general the two centers have been a cor 
= ) 4c 80 18 (9 Zu siderable distance apart, averaging over one 
‘ ; } » S] 19 " 


hundred miles between them. The educational 
expansion of the country has not kept up with 


t a9 15 84 40 82 4] the general expansion ol! population. The d 


» 12 39 12 85 33 84 08 tance between the two has been less in the last 
) ) 2 S85 49 SO 16 fortv vears, however. show ne a tendene tr 
y } >t 86 32 86 6 . . one . 

ward balance of the two factors. The distane« 
; 40 06 86 43 87 1 


between them reached a minimum in 1900 wher 
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TABLE IV 
OF Popt 


recent rapid 
when the western 
has been was seventy-seven mile 


the general population. 


CENTER OF EDUCATIONAI 
BY SEXES 

remarkable A separate computation of 
lation cational population was made 
nth parallel. It has 1870. Its 


eenter ot popu 


location for each sex, 
movement in miles during the preced 


are given in Table IV, and also 
and 1920 its positions were where the center for men 
f are south and north of it 


s, that for women by smal 
It is interesting to observe 


r has usually been east men has always been north a 
of general population, the difference center for women, and that they ha 
being especia he earlier de ad ‘Ss. considerably over one hundred n 
In 1860 and 1870, was slightly west Higher education of women has devel 
of the general center, but in 1880 it was 106 portionately more extensively in 
miles east. But since th: ime there has been outh than that of men. The 


a steady approach toward a condition of the centers for men and for women 
cational equilibrium with the distribution of in the last column of Table IV. 
the general population. In 1910 it was only Water Crossy EELls 
five miles east of the center of population ; in WHITMAN COLLEGE 








